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ALWAYS 
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RIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1889 IS NOW 


ready. The card is similar to that of previous years, but 
instead of a pad, the daily sli, s are in the form of a small, neat 
book, which can be taken off the card and replaced at pleasure, 
making it convenient for preservation and reference. With each 
day is given a quotation from Friends’ writings Each calendar 
is sent in a box, rendering it less liable to be injured in the mails. 
Price, 50 cents each, or six for $2.00. Sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


* Old Westtown.” 


A delightful volume of reminiscence, narrative, and per- 
sonal and historical sketches of Westtown Boarding School, con- 
tributed, edited, and illustrated entirely by old scholars and 
teachers. It is of unrivaled interest to everyone who has ever 
been connected with the inst tution. 

Price, in cloth, $200. In half morocco, gilt top (an elegant 
binding, suitable for a gift), $3.00. Sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. 

(Money should be'sent by postal-note, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, not by checks on local banks.) 

FERRIS BROS., PUBLISHERS, 


8. W. Cor 6th and Arch +ts., Phila. 
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J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 





RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FasHIoNABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. _ TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


to select from 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. jae When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.-@a 


QUEEN &C0.924 Cuestwures 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——-THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
Howse-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
it is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
us the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
he uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, 8 and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
= interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
fj [am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md, Va, W Va.,D.C,Ohio, L,Wis,Ind. AndI 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped. 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconp Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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No IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
ts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dressinthecountry. 4 7 D/AMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


Observe these 
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I - KE N. NHURS T, TELEPHONE No. 118. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


JAMES HOOD. 


A NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 


dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


we & R. L. TYSON 242 S. ELEVENTH ST. 

* Staple trimmings, knitting and embroidery silks and 
threads, best yarns and zephyrs, wool and cotton waddings. 
Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made. Plain sewing and 
quilting done to order. 


| PHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiILa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


Mon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 

Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 








O RENT—A _ FIRST-CLASS BOARDING 

house, all the modern improvements, yard, garden, fruit, etc. 
Within ten minutes walk of the R. R. Depot. 

Call on or address the owner in the house. L. A. SmiTH M. D. 
Newtown, Buck Co, Pa. 


w4 NTED.—A PERSON TO TAKE SOME 
charge of an invalid and assist with light housework. A 
Friend preferred. Apply at 
4804 CHESTER AVE., WEST PHILAD’A. 


WwW NTED—A NURSERY GOVERNESS IN 
Friends’ family at Atlantic City, N.J. Address Box 24, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


W4 NTED—A PRACTICAL YOUNG WOMAN, 

about thirty, to train asa nurse for a private Sanitorium. 

Addres Dr. EL1zaBETH H. ComMLY HOWELL, 3404 Spring Garden 
St., Phi.adelphia. 








JANTED—A COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN 
to assist with sewing, the care of children, and light house- 
hold duties. Address Box 230., Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH lith, ’89, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


Supyect: “‘ Women of the War.”’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, 89, 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


SuBJect : ‘‘ How to Study History.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 


SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Supyect; ‘‘The Factors of Life.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 


Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6.33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 








APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 








ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLINsoN, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosLErR, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 
Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. Brppz, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
| CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JosBinc ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 


| Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


THE year’s bright dawns have melted into noon ; 
The blazing noons have slowly burned away 

To ashen twilight. Thou, the heir, for whom 
The rose of morning opens its sweet bud, 

The day prepares its fires, the mystic night 
Makes starry silences, is thy account 

For this day ready? Asa king thou’rt housed ; 
Thy powers are royal. Like a golden door 

Each day swings back for thee, disclosing space 
For noble actions. Dost thou meanly crouch 

In some dim corner of thy lordly hall, 
A-weaving webs to catch the unwary guest? 

Or in its low-chill cellar art thou held 

In serpent-folds of sin? Hark! through the clear 
And resonant azure of thy palace roof, 

Voices as sweet as silver bells make speech. 

Put on the cymbals of thy state, O prince ! 
Thine is the new year’s opportunity. 


—WM. F. Butts, in 8. 8. Times, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE STABILITY OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Pernaps our first inquiry should be, What do we 
understand by faith? According to the standard 
definition, faith is reliance on testimony,—that 
which is believed on any subject; in connection 
with religion it is “ that trust or confidence exercised 
towards the moral character of God.” In the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,—formerly ascribed to Paul, but 
now believed to have been written by other hands, 
—the definition of Faith was: “The substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen,”-—or, as the Revised Version gives it: ‘‘ The 
assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things 
not seen.” This is purely an ethical conception, 
and in full accord with the testimony of Jesus, 
who introduced no new religion, but preached 
that which was from the beginning, the communica- 
tion of the Divine will to the inner consciousness of 
man. This will had been knownand acknowledged, 
and as far as comprehended it had been obeyed. 
There are no loftier utterances of spiritual truth, no 
finer expressions of trust and confidence in the 
moral government of the world than are to be found 
in the oldest records of religious experience. Sum- 
ming these up and uniting with them the best 
thought of his own and of preceding ages, Jesus 
gave forth a few simple but fundamental precepts, at 
once so clear and convincing that they commend 
themselves to the acceptance of the sincere seeker, 
unbiased by. tradition and false ideas, whenever 
found. It is only as we separate these precepts from 


the masses of creed and interpretation which have 
gathered around them that we become conscious of 
how few they are, yet how strong and full, meeting 
every condition of spiritual life with a freshness that 
like the manna which gathered every day, gave 
nourishment to the body, brings daily renewal of 
confidence and trust to the watchful soul. Covering 
as these precepts do the whole range of moral action, 
adapting themselves to every new unfolding of the 
germinal truths upon which they are founded, we 
can conceive of no future condition of the human 
family in which they will cease to be the spring of 
moral action. 

Nothing in the three years of his ministry, so 
emphasizes the declaration: “In him dwelt all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. 2: 9) as the far- 
seeing wisdom with which Jesus met and silenced 
the cavilings of Scribe and Pharisee over his render- 
ing of the Law of Moses, and the utterances of the 
old prophets. “Because of the hardness of your 
hearts these things were suffered,” said the Teacher, 
and so in the ages that have followed his advent, 
some other way than simple obedience to the divine 
word heard in the inner chamber of the soul has 
found acceptance as the will of God. 


While Jesus gave no final verdict except for the 
hypocrite and the blasphemer, he taught on all occa- 
sions that the Father’s love was sufficient to meet 
and satisfy the spiritual want of the whole buman 
family,—that the wrong-doer had only to forsake his 
evil way, ask for this love and live in its light, to be- 
come one with him. No “outward sign of the in- 
ward grace,” no observance of rite or ceremony did 
he attach as a requisite of the divine favor. The 
forsaking of the wrong, not the conforming to some 
ordinance, was the evidence of discipleship. “If ye 
have love one for another” was its sign. 

Much is said about “the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
and every branch of the Christian Church, has its 
own definition of the term. Yet on that memorable 
occasion when he stood arranged befure Pilate, who 
queried of him concerning himself, Jesus made an- 
swer: “To this end was I born and for this cause 
came I into the world, to bear witness of the truth.” 
This was his own testimony concerning his mission. 
The other question, “What is truth?” was left un- 
answered. And tbis again shows the deep knowl- 
edge that Jesus had of the human heart as it was 
said of him, “ He knew what was in man and need- 
ed not that any should tell him.” No man or set of 
men can on the authority of Jesus claim absolutely 
“We have the truth.” It is not confined within 
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lines of measurement,—it is arrived at through the 
unfolding of knowledge as to the rightfulness of 
thought respecting what we see and what we experi- 
ence in our relations to one another and to the great 
Ruler of the Universe. 

A menace to Christianity comes from its own ad- 
herents, who insist on statements and interpretations 
concerning what has been written, that the enlight- 
enment of the age no longer accept as the Gospel. 
The difficulty lies with the Church which still insists 
upon floundering in a sea of tradition and speculative 
thought, which for nearly two thousand years has 
invested God with attributes altogether unworthy of 
his fatherhood, and has made acceptance with him 
to depend upon belief in canons and articles of bu- 
man construction that have no warrant in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, who said of those who heard, and 
turned away from his message: “ Ye will not come 
to me that ye may have life,”—this life of God in 
the soul to which he called them. 

It could scarcely have been otherwise in the first 
few centuries of the Christian Church. The philoso- 
phy of Greece and Rome and of the Grecian cities of 
Asia into which the Gospel was carried, together 
with the social conditions under which, outside of 
the Hebrew Nation it was first promulgated, were all 
against the simple faith set forth by Jesus. The old 
mythologies bad indeed lost their hold upon the 
conscience, though the forms of worship were still 
observed. Speculative thought engrossed the atten- 
tion of scholars and teachers, and while there was 
much learning, and some knowledge of God as the 
revealer of truth, there was little faith among the 
mass of the people in the intuitions of the soul that 
lead to communion with him. The thoughtful, rev- 
erent mind had outgrown the myths and fables, the 
oracles and sacred groves, of an earlier time, just as 
those who think for themselves, untrammeled by 
the myths and allegories that bave formed the 
swaddling clothes of the gospel—are asking that the 
Christianity offered by the Church for their accept- 
ance shall have a stronger and more abiding founda- 
tion to rest upon than dreams, visions, angelic appa- 
ritions, or miracles of healing. 

The Divine Son, except in two instances, never 
claimed to be received as the Messiah, upon the 
wonder-working power ascribed to him,—a power 
that was commonly believed in at that time and finds 
many adherents in our own day. The words that he 
spoke to the people, they were life and power, and to 
these he cited them. He called them to find God 
not in groves and temples but within themselves. 
He taught that only as they were obedient to this di- 
vine power could harmony with God be experienced. 
He said to the erring: “Go and sinno more.” They 
who were healed must have faith in the healing 
power, that the wholeness which it promised might 
be acknowledged as a gift from the Father in heaven. 
Throughout his entire ministry the constant appeal 
of Jesus was to their sense of obligation to God, who 
he declared was ready to hear and answer all who 
called upon him in spirit and in truth. There is 
hope for the permanency of the Christian faith in 
the earnest inquiry and re-examinations that now 








engage the highest minds in the church. The literal 
rendering of many of the symbols and illustrations 
used by Jesus and the apostles, and embodied in the 
dogma of evangelical Christianity is giving place to 
the more spiritual views which a critical study of 
Bible literature and times is bringing into.promi- 
nence, and the result must be to place the religion of 
Jesus,—the Christianity of the future,—again on its 
first foundation, the revelation of the Divine will,— 
that rock upon which he declared his church would 
be built. “Flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this,” said Jesus, “but my father which is in 
Heaven.” And this is ever a fresh revelation, which 
is given to meet the present need of the earnest 
seeker. It isin harmony with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel and with the experiences of faithful witnesses for 
God in our own and in past ages. 

On this foundation the stability of the Christian 
faith is assured. No philosophy, no ethical culture, 
however pure or refined, that stops short of the reve- 
lation of the Divine will to that spirit in man which 
makes him the child of God, can meet and satisfy the 
needs of the soul. Only as it thrills with the con- 
sciousness of his presence and his power, is realized 
the fullness of the Gospel message. He who is sat- 
isfied to seek the highest truth in reason, indepen- 
dent of revelation, to look for the Eternal Good in any 
attribute or faculty of the mind however exalted, 
may, when the end of all that is perishable ap- 
proaches, find himself without God and without 
hope. Wecan conceive of no greater wrong a man 
can commit against himself, and against the race, 
than to rest all that is most precious to thesoul upon 
a basis which cuts off the unlettered from a partici- 
pation in the hopes and aims divinely given and 
equally open to all men whatever their condition. 

“It is the spirit that quickeneth,” was the testi- 
mony of the Master. “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and angels, and have not love I am 
become as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal,” 
said the devout apostle. Wherever this love finds a 
lodgment there will the faith of Jesus have expres- 
sion in the life of the recipient. Whether he be 
learned in all the wisdom of the world, or without 
that knowledge, he knows of “the peace that pass- 
eth understanding” and satisfies every longing de- 
sire of the soul. This is that which is “ hidden from 
the wise and prudent,” and revealed to such as are 
compared to babes ;—not that men are condemned 
for being wise and prudent, but for seeking to come 
into the divine relationship by other means than 
through loving obedience to his voice, that speaks to 
every intelligent listener, saying, “ This is the way ; 
walk ye in it.” L. J. B. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 1889. 
SupPPosE we think little about number one ; 
Suppose we all help some one else to have fun; 
Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a friend ; 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend ; 
Suppose we laugh with, and not at, other folk, 
And never hurt any one ‘‘just for the joke ;” 
Suppose we hide trouble, and show only cheer— 
How sure we shall be of a Happy New Year! 
—8St. Nicholas. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM PALESTINE.—I. 


JaFFA—THE Pxatns oF SHARON—THE TOWER OF 
RaMLes—JvupEAN Hitis—EntryY INTO 
JERUSALEM. 

On a rounded hillock, about one hundred feet above 
the Mediterranean shore, stands the ancient town of 
Jaffa, looking somewhat like a fort. Long ago it was 
a Pheenician colony in the land of the Philistines. 
In the Greek mythology, Andromeda was here 
chained toa rock to be devoured by a sea monster, 
but was rescued by Perseus. During the Crusades 
the town was subject to many vicissitudes. Its walls 

are still standing. 

Jaffa has the only harbor in Palestine of sufficient 
size to admit large vessels ; even there it is often dif- 
ficult to effect a landing, and passengers may wait 
hours in sight of the promised land before being able 
to enter it. Sometimes they must be carried part of 
the way to shore on the backs of men who have 
learned to breast the waves. This is the harbor 
where Jonah encountered the mighty tempest, when 
he was fleeing to Tarshish, where the rowers cast 
him into the sea, after vainly trying to bring the boat 
to land, and where he was swallowed by the great 
fish. 

Both wind and tide were favorable when my 
friend and I approached the shore, in a steamer of 
the French Messagiere Line from Alexandria. With 
other passengers we were able to go to land immedi- 
ately in the small boats. 

About seven o’clock in the morning we climbed 
the steep and narrow streets of the little town, pass- 
ing bazars containing a few eastern goods, and 
markets piled with oranges and lemons. Many of 
the houses were of stone, and although small when 
contrasted with our houses in America, were well 
built when compared with those in some other parts 
of Palestine. 

After securing rooms at the hotel, we went to see 
the mission school kept by Miss Arnott and other Eng- 
lish ladies. The Syrian children were reciting tbeir 
lessons or sewing. They sang for us “ Poor Cock Ro- 
bin” and “The Letter Song,” acting the stories 
while they sang, as children do in our kindergar- 
tens. Each little one, on entering the room, kissed 
the hand of the teacher, and then raised it a moment 
to her own forehead in the pretty Syrian fashion ; 
they greeted us in the same way. 

Two little girls, Anesa and Sophia, who could speak 
English, offered to walk with us. They first took us 
to the orange and lemon groves, which are considered 
among the finest in the world, and where some of 
the fruit grows to an enormous size. The owner bade 
us walk on his land where we liked, and to help our- 
selves from the boughs and ground, just as at home 
one might do in an apple-orchard. The air was 
heavy with the delicious fragrance of orange blos- 
soms, and we could pick ripe fruit and flowers from 
the same tree. After we had tasted many varieties 
and eaten all we wished, our host asked us to hold 
the upper skirts of our dresses while he filled them 
with luscious, golden fruit to carry away, since we 
had no baskets. 


Anesa and Sophia led us along the seashore, 
where the air was cool and refreshing, and we hunt- 
ed for shells in the sand. They showed us some 
very tiny pink ones, hardly larger than a pin’s head, 
which would have escaped our attention, if not 
pointed out. On the water’s edge we saw now and 
then jelly fish of a beautiful blue color, called “the 
light of the sea;” but when we picked up one the 
little girls bade us throw it away, saying it was poi- 
sonous, and would injure our eyes if we touched 
them after handling it. 

A Syrian woman was sitting on the beach with 
half a dozen little children about her. I stopped a 
moment to speak to the youngest,a baby just old 
enough to sit alone and play with the sand, which it 
allowed to slip through its fingers in a feeble way. 

“You have a pretty baby,” I said to the woman. 

“Yes,” she replied ; “ don’t you wish to buy it?” 

I inquired the price,and she named a sum in 
liras, the coin of the country, about equal to forty- 
five dollars. When we returned to the school and I 
told the ladies of this offer, they said no doubt the 
woman would have parted with the child had I paid 
the price, and that she had asked an unusually large 
amount for it. 

We were shown a house by the sea-side where 
they said once lived Simon the Tanner, where the 
Apostle Peter lodged when he saw the vision of the 
vessel descending from heaven, wherein were all 
manner of beasts and creeping things and fowls, 
and where the messengers of Cornelius the centu- 
rian found him. 

On the top isa little observatory or lighthouse. 
Entering by a curious doorway, we climbed an old 
narrow staircase, and found within a small Moham- 
medan chapel. 

It is only thirty-four miles from Jaffa to Jerusa- 
lem. We made the journey in one day, by starting 
at six o’clock in the morning. Palestine has no other 
carriage road, and even this is not in good repair. 
Two English ladies from Miss Arnott’s Mission 
School, went with us, and we had a lunch for four 
stowed away in our carriage box. Along this road 
the wood for Solomon’s temple was brought, having 
been cut on the mountains of Lebanon and sent to 
Jaffa by sea. 

Our way at first was bordered by cactus hedges 
and lemon and orange orchards. Now and then we 
saw a primitive water-wheel. We passed the ancient 
site of Lydda, where Eneas was cured by the Apos- 
tle Peter, and where the disciples came for him to 
go to Jaffa, upon the death of Dorcas. Then we 
crossed the plains of Sharon to Ramleh and wan- 
dered for half an hour among the ruins of an exten- 
sive mosque, tracing its outer walls and going down 
into its subterranean vaults. In the midst rose an 
old tower, still firm enough for us to ascend. From 
its top we looked across the entire plain, from the 
sea to the mountains of Judea. Palestine is usually 
a colorless country, but we saw it in the early spring, 
when the grass was of vivid green and the wild 
flowers were in full bloom. Fields of golden butter- 
cups, groups of white anemones, masses of scarlet 
poppies, and roses of Sharon varying in hue but 
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commonly purpleish pink, glistened with dew in 
the April sunlight. The trees were olives, sage-green 
in color. Several small towns and a few round 
watch-towers, all built on slight elevations, were 
scattered over the plain. 

At mid-day we spread our lunch on a rock under 
a fig-tree, at the narrow entrance toa valley. This 
spot is called Bab-el-Wady, or Gate of the Valley. 

In the afternoon we drove along the side of the 
Valley of Ajalon, in which Joshua commanded the 
moon to stand still, after his conquest of the five 
kings. Soon we began to ascend the mountains of 
Judea. We saw in the distance the traditional birth- 
place of John the Baptist, and passed a hill on which 
lies the town of Kolonieh, supposed by many to be 
the ancient Emmaus, though others claim that this 
was further from Jerusalem, where now is the mod- 
ern village of Kubeleh. 

The last of our way among the Judean Hills was 
very rough and steep, reminding us in its general 
character of some of the stony places of New Eng- 
land. The mountains of Moab were in sight and the 
mountains round about Jerusalem. The sun set and 
the moon rose. On the last hill-top before the sacred 
city we stopped and looked down upon its tessellated 
walls and towers, lying white and still in the moon- 
light. There is a large settlement outside of the 
walls. As we approached this, the lights gleamed 
from the houses, and we heard the sounds of active 
life. No carriages ever enter the narrow streets of 
Jerusalem; we left ours at the Jaffa Gate and went 
into the city on foot. 

We walked towards a modest sign over a gateway, 
“The Mediterranean Hotel.” This is the usual re- 
sort of tourists, and we found every room occupied. 
We arranged to take our meals there, however, and 
were assigned apartments in a spacious building close 
by, called the Bishop’s Palace, of which we were the 
sole occupants. From our window we looked out 
upon David’s Tower, a fine ruin still imposing, and, 
from our house-top, we saw, below, the Pool of Heze- 
kiah, a rectangular sheet of water, two bundred and 
fifty feet long and one hundred and fifty feet wide, 
beyond which extended the flat roofs and domes of 
the city. 

At the hotel every one spoke softly, for a young 
clergyman, who had come to visit Palestine, after 
taking holy orders in the Church of England, was 
dangerously ill with fever. He died in the night. 
The only relative’with him was his brother, who 
was also aclergyman. On the following afternoon, 
we went to the little Protestant cemetery outside the 
city walls, where a few English and Americans were 
gathered together, full of sympathy for the sorrowing 
brother, while the stranger was laid to rest in a for- 
eign land. 

In the evening we saw the celebration of the Pass- 
over in a Jewish house. A father and two sons re- 


cited by turn from the Talmud, in droning voices, 
and at intervals passed around wine and unleavened 
bread. 

The Jews are rapidly increasing in Jerusalem, 
chiefly through fresh accessions from Russia and Po- 
land. 


In 1880 the Jewish residents numbered 5,000, 





now there are 30,000. The Mohammedans, Chris- 
tians, and Jews live, for the most part, in separate 
quarters of the city. 
Cora AGNEs BENNESON. 
BARCLAY OF URY:} 

Iris difficult for us who live in a Republic where 
good manners, mental culture, and integrity of char- 
acter command admission to the best society, to un- 
derstand the great importance attached by the Eng- 
lish people to rank and to title. It is so with very 
many of them, however unwilling they might be to 
confess it even to themselves. And yet, perhaps, this 
should not excite our surprise. For centuries this 
estimate of rank and of title has been transmitted 
from father to son. No biography of an Englishman 
has ever been written in which, if there existed any 
relationship, however remote, to “ noble” blood, this 
fact has not been carefully noted. Nor are rank 
and title without their seeming value. So sharply 
defined are the lines which socially separate royalty 
from nobility, and nobility from gentry, that what- 
ever may be the wealth or the local influence of the 
latter, their usefulness as citizens, and their real 
worth of character, unless they have held some high 
office under government they must, in many in- 
stances, yield precedence to others, who may be, in 
every other way their inferiors, but who have this 
potent charm of knighthood or of nobility. 

If such a state of things exists now that demo- 
cratic principles are supposed to have made such 
growth in England as well as in America, what must 
have been the value attached to rank, title, and fam- 
ily influence two centuries ago? With a king re- 
stored to the throne, a court crowded with flatterers 
eager to destroy all traces of the simplicity of the 
Commonwealth, preferment eagerly sought; what 
courage—far more than human—must it have re- 
quired to forego the advantages which social position, 
the favor of the court and alliance with distinguished 
families then gave. And yet this is just what, in the 
early history of the Religious Society of Friends 
many of its members did without hesitation, and ap- 
parently without regret. 

Among these early Friends were men who had 
been officers of the army, clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, favorite preachers who renounced 
their pulpits and gave up“ their living.” There 
were men of culture, like Isaac Penington and 
Thomas Story, the latter of whom writes in his 
journal, that he was brought up as a gentleman and 
was skilled with the sword, with firearms,and other 
manly accomplishments. In Wales, many of those 
who became Friends belonged to families tracing 
their ancestry back to the ancient Welsh princes, and 
had been taught, almost from their cradle, as all such 
Welshmen are, to pride themselves on their birth and 
lineage. In Scotland, the Baron of Swintoun, and 
the rrovost of Aberdeen, Andrew Jaffray, were men 
of mark and influence. The son of Sir William and 
Lady Margaret Penn, the prospective Viscount 
Weymouth, and the daughter of Sir William and 
Lady Mary Springett, had an enviable social posi- 


1 By James J. Levick, M.D. From The Friend, Philadelphia. 
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tion, while even gentle Thomas Ellwood was not 
without the advantages of birth and noble connec- 
tions, as he tells in his quaint autobiography: “ My 
mother was nearly related to the wife of Lord Wen- 
man of Thame Park.” For him Ellwood was named, 
and he had stood as his sponsor at the font. “I 
think,” he adds, “ I should have received from this 
lord some advantageous preferment in this world, as 
soon as he found me capable had I notin a 
little time after been called into the service of the 
best and highest Lord, and thereby lost the favor of 
all my friends and relatives.” That this loss occa- 
sioned him no lasting regret, is told in the next para- 
graph where he speaks of it as “a most happy 
change.” 

But that this renunciation of the world, with the 
social sacrifices it involved, required a more than hu- 
man strength to bear, there can be no doubt. We 
do not now fully measure it. Seen through the 
mists of two centuries the picture is dim, the real- 
ity obscured. Or, as sometimes happens, the very 
love and reverence we have for these early Friends 
casts a glamor about their sufferings which makes 
them seem light or unreal. We read of months 
or of years of imprisonment, but we fail utterly to 
comprehend what this means. It is only when we 
bring home to ourselves what for ourselves or for 
those we love, months and years of imprisonment 
would mean, that we begin to understand the terri- 
ble meaning it had for them. They were human, as 
we are; they had their strong home-ties, warm af- 
fections, social enjoyments, even, it may be, their so- 
cial ambitions. Human nature, two centuries ago, 
was much what it is now, and humanly speaking, the 
sufferings which they endured were just as hard for 
them to bear as they would now be for us. This we 
should never forget; nor should we ever forget that 
as there was something more than human required, 
80, in great mercy, there was a strength more than 
human granted them. 

Tried with cruel mockings and scourgings, with 
bonds and imprisonments, their faith in the imma- 
nence of the Holy Spirit, the companionship of Christ 
never failed them; and however much, as men and 
women, they suffered, they found in this faith a com- 
panionship which cheered them in the solitude of 
the dungeon, protected them in the cell of pestilence, 
saved them when the fire of persecution was at its 
height. They knew, as only such as they could 
know, the full meaning of the words of the Babylo- 
nian king—“ Did we not cast three men, bound, into 
the midst of the fire, and lo, I see four, and the form 
of the fourth is like the Son of God.” 

My thoughts bave been turned in this direction 
from having lately visited the home of two men, the 
descendants of an ancient and honorable family, 
themselves in every way worthy of such an ancestry, 
the one a brave soldier, the other a polished scholar ; 
the one the owner and the other the heir to a noble 
estate, a house which the people of Aberdeen loved 
then, and love now to honor—David and Robert 
Barclay of Ury. And yet these two men in obedi- 
ence, as they deemed it, to the call of duty, put in 
jeopardy social position, preferment in Church and 


in State, all, indeed, that most men think of value in 
life. 

And when, later in life, “time, which maketh all 
things even ”—or rather He who rules in the affairs 
of nations and of individuals, had so wrought that 
much of what seemed forever lost to them was re- 
stored ; it was not until they had known much loss 
of substance, personal insult, and long imprison- 
ment. 

I cannot, perhaps, better describe this visit than 
by quoting from a letter written in Eighth month last 
by me to my sisters: “ The drive from Braemer, a 
favorite summer resort in these highlands, to Balla- 
ter, is a delightful one, through long avenues of trees, 
over an excellent road, and by the sparkling river 
Tay. Six miles brought us to Balmoral, the Queer.’s 
highland home, a pretty homelike palace in a most 
picturesque situation, commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding country, hills and all. On the high hills 
are great cairns or heaps of stones, memorials of the 
Queen’s friends ; one immense one is called the Al- 
bert memorial. As we approached the palace, the first 
conspicuous object we saw was a large marble cross 
to the memory of the Princess Alice, and then the 
palace, to which there is a beautiful drive through a 
long avenue of trees. Then the grave of the Queen’s 
faithful John Brown was pointed out, and his home 
in his latter years. We left our coach at Ballater, 
and thence by rail to Aberdeen.” 

If you ask me what led me to Aberdeen, I shall 
tell you Whittier and the Barclays—or, to put it 
more correctly, the Barclaysand Whittier. I wanted 
to walk— 

“Up the street of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green,” 
where that bravest of early Friends, who probably 
made greater social sacrifices for his faith than any 
other of them, had lived, suffered and died. 

And so, just so soon as I had brushed away the 
dust of travel, I asked my kind and attentive host of 
the “Imperial” if there were “ any Quakers in Aber- 
deen.” He could not tell me of one: thought they 
were all dead ; but his good wife brought her wits to 
bear upon my question, and at last put me in the 
way of finding their meeting-house and its care-taker. 
It was a plain, comfortable house, on a side street. 
From its care-taker I learned that meetings were 
regularly held there, that next day would be their 
Monthly Meeting, that with few exceptions most of 
their members lived out of the city. After this, I 
went to look for 

‘*_-the Tolbooth prison, 
Where thro’ iron grates he heard 
Meek disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen.” 

I had a hard time to find it, the great town hall hav- 
ing lately been built on the site of its main building, 
though the old tower of the prison is left. I had a 
letter to the Chief of the Police, which my landlord 
had given me, and he took much trouble to find an 
old, old, disused key, and then, in the darkness, we 
climbed up into the old tower. Theiron grated win- 
dows are still there, and in these rooms, doubtless, 
the Friends had been imprisoned. We were be- 
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grimed with dust when we came down, but we had 
seen the Tolbooth. 

Next day I went to the meeting-house, where 
were about twenty Friends, and the meeting was a 
silent one. The Friends were very kind, and after 
meeting two of them went with me to several places 
of interest: the University, the ancient meeting- 
house of Friends—now much decayed—and to the 
stone-yards where granite is polished. For this city 
of Aberdeen is built almost entirely of granite, and 
here the art of polishing this stone is brought to 
great perfection. Queen Street, though not equal in 
beauty to Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, is yet a hand- 
some street, with many imposing structures in 
it. But the universal use of granite gives the city 
rather a cold, sombre appearance. We passed by 
the old “ kirk,” which is a kirk no longer, and “ the 
college green” is now an euclosure with but little 
that is green in it. 

After I had parted from my kind friends, I took 
the train to Stonehaven, the station nearest Urie or 
Ury, as it is indifferently written. There was no 
difficulty whatever in learning where Ury was. It 
is as familiar to the people of Aberdeen now as it 
was two centuries ago. Indeed it is one of those 
great houses in which they take much pride. I took 
up the morning paper, and almost the first paragraph 
I saw was, “ Floral fair at Stonehaven,” at which the 
laird of Ury had made some pleasing remarks, which 
were reported in full. But the laird of Ury is no 
longer a Barclay, but a gentleman of wealth, having 
large interests in iron and coal, by name Baird. The 
ride to Stonehaven is a beautiful one. It is along- 
side the sea-coast and so far as the eye can see is the 
Great German Ocean, while the rocky coast is in- 
dented with little bays which give shelter to boats 
and are a pretty feature in the scenery. Fancy a 
railway along the cliffs at Newport and you have 
some idea of this. I could but think how, in their 
young days at least, the Barclays must have enjoyed 
this grand old ocean. Ury is about two miles or less 
from Stonehaven. There was a livery stable close 
by the station, and I tried to get “a trap,” but in 
vain—every one was out or engaged. This was most 
disappointing ; to be so near and yet so far, was in- 
deed tantalizing. There was an omnibus from one 
of the hotels in Stonehaven, which is some distance 
from the station, and in the opposite direction from 
Ury, and I hired it. I know the driver took advan- 
tage of my necessities, but I could not be penny wise 
and pound foolish, and so, mounted on top of this 
empty ’bus at a good pace, we started off for Ury. 
It was a beautiful, bright, sunny morning-—one of the 
very few which the British people had during the 
past summer. Driving by a high stone wall, we soon 
reached the lodge, and were admitted without hesi- 
tation to the park. And here began a series of 
surprises. Weentered by a handsome gateway into 
a magnificent park, through which we drove, as it 
seemed to me, for nearly two miles. To my great 
surprise, I found the hall of Ury to be not merely a 
handsome country house but almost palatial in its 
character, at least much more like a palace than any- 
thing I had seen in Scotland, excepting Balmoral. 





I drove up to the door of this palace, seated on top 
of the ’bus, then rang the bell and sent in my card. 
The house seemed full of guests, and I own I was a 
little nervous while I waited inthe library. Pres- 
ently a gentleman came in who gave me his name 
and excused the laird of Ury, who was entertaining 
his friends at luncheon. I told him I was a Phila- 
delphian, a Friend, and much interested in David 
and Robert Barclay. He was very kind and polite; 
told me that the Hall was modern, and though he 
kindly offered to show me through the house, be- 
cause it was modern, I declined. ‘ But,” said he, 
“ you must see the grave of Robert Barclay, the Apol- 
ogist,” and so, calling a lad who was passing by, he 
gave him the key of the little house which has been 
built over the graves of the Barclays. 

My coachman had galloped back to the station 
with his ’bus, and there was nothing to do but to go 
on foot, which with my young guide, I did. It was 
a long, long, walk, through the park. We passed by 
the dove cotes, the kennels, even a bear house, with 
a bear in it, by pretty tenant houses, and other 
appointments of a grand estate. Then we had toclimb 
a fence and walk a long distance through the fields 
before we reached the top of a high hill on which is 
built this house of the dead.?, The sun had now be- 
come very hot; I had to hurry for fear of being too 
late for my returning train, and was really almost 
exhausted when, at last, I reached the summit of the 
hill. 

In an enclosure of considerable extent is a house, 
looking not unlike a Wesleyan chapel. The lad un- 
locked the door and I entered the room, which, 
with its earth floor and stone walls, looked very bare 
and-unattractive. The first half of the house is used 
as a place of burial for the family of Baird ; then an 
inner door was opened, and I stood by the graves of 
David and of Robert Barclay. It is not a pleasant 
looking place; the floor is of earth and levelled. 
There are memorials telling of the antiquity of the 
house of Matthers and of Ury; but inthe wall are 
two very plain and simple tablets which interested 
me much more. The inscriptions on these read 
thus: 

“The grave of Colonel David Barclay of Urie, 
son and heir of David Barclay of Matthers, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Livingston of Dunshay. He 
was born Anno 1610, bought the Barony of Urie 
1648. Having Religiously abdicated the world, he 
joyned in 1666 the Quakers, and died 12th of Octo- 
ber, 1686.” 

Close by this another tablet reads :— 

“The grave of Robert Barclay of Urie. Author 
of the Apologie for the Quakers, son and heir of Col- 
onel David Barclay of Urie, and Katherin, the 
daughter of the first Sir Robert Gordon. He was 
born Dec. 23: 1648, and died October 3: 1690. Also 





1[t is nearly forty years since Ury ceased to belong to the 
family of Barclay. An engraving of the old hall and meeting- 
house, by Wm. Miller of Edinburgh, is still extant, and it is said 
that these were taken down A. D. 1855. 

2** On the 12th of the month called October, 1686, David Bar- 
clay’s body was borne to a new burial place, selected as such by 
himself, situated on a rising eminence, near a mile to the north- 
west of his house.’"—John Barclay, in Journal of Alex. Jaffray. 
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his wife Christian, daughter of Gilbert Molleson, 
merchant in Aberdeen. She was born Anno 1647, 
and died Feb. 14, 1723.” 

The hill commands a view of highly cultivated 
country, and in the distance were glimpses of the 
great North Sea. I had to hurry back, through the 
magnificent park, to the station, but I had seen 
where had lived and had died two of the bravest 
and noblest of the early Friends. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 2. 
First Monts 13, 1889. 
A SABBATH IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
GOLDEN Text.—‘‘And he entered, as his custom was, into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day.”’— Luke 4:16. 
READ Mark 1: 21-31. 

Our lesson passes over several important incidents 
in the life of Jesus that are related by the other 
Evangelists. The “ Temptation in the Wilderness” 
after his baptism, preceded his going with the four 
disciples whom he had called into service, to Caper- 
naum, a city of Galilee, on the northwest shore of 
the sea of Galilee. 

On the Sabbath day, etc. All over the land of Ju- 
dea, the Sabbath was observed, and houses were built 
in which religious services were held; these were 
plain edifices, not unlike our meeting-houses. In any 
place where ten men would pledge themselves to 
keep up the services, these houses, or synagogues as 
they were called, were built. As readers were ap- 
pointed to read or expound the law and the prophets, 
it is believed that Jesus had become known to the 
people in that capacity long before his more public 
appearance in the ministry. After the reading of the 
law, the elder or ruler in charge invited any who de- 
sired to address the audience, to do so, and we find 
that Jesus frequently availed himself of the privi- 
lege, and although not of the priestly order, he spoke 
as one “ having authority.” 

An unclean spirit. It was the power of Jesus over 
the unclean spirits that so profoundly impressed the 
people with his authority. A belief in demons and 
spirits of evil, that took possession of men, and un- 
fitted them for the society of others, was current in 
the time of Jesus, and has continued to be held by a 
large proportion of the human family down to the 
present. There were many bodily afflictions that, 
for want of a knowledge of the organs of the human 
frame, and the wonderful net-work of nerves and 
arteries which give it force and vitality, were be- 
lieved to be the results of demoniac power. As we 
become better acquainted with the laws of being, and 
the adaptations of life to its surroundings and know 
more of the phenomena of nature, we shall see that 
these beliefs were in harmony with the low state of 
knowledge that then prevailed, and realize how great 
was the spiritual power that Jesus must have been 
endued with, and how clear his insight into the mo- 
tives and action of those over whom his healing power 
was exercised. 

He never lost the opportunity to benefit those 
who gathered about him, whether it was to help 
them by his counsel, to lead purer and happier lives, 
or as a good physician to minister to the afflictions 





and diseases to which they were subjected. In what- 
ever light we regard the numerous cases recorded of 
his power over the various “ ills that flesh is heir to,” 
we must see that himself was the most stupendous 
miracle ofall. It has taken the best minds all these 
centuries that we call the Christian era to unfold in 
its beautiful harmony the life and character of this 
divine man, and we are only now beginning to dis- 
cover its true place in and its meaning to the whole 
human family. 


There was a great contrast between Jesus and the 
Scribes ; they dwelt upon the outward ceremonies of 
the Sabbath, he on the greater matters of justice, 
mercy, and faith that go home to the heart to quicken 
and to help; he taught men to love the good and flee 
from the evil. 

From the earliest times the Sabbath was set apart 
as a day not to be employed in secular business. The 
seventh day of the week among the Jews was dedi- 
cated to the entire cessation of labor; and whether 
it was instituted by Moses or of Ante- Mosaic origin 
is a controverted point. An intentional violation of 
the Sabbath was at first punished by death, but 
lately the laws respecting it were greatly extended 
by the Jews. 

Stated meetings for religious worship seem now 
to have been connected with the Sabbath until the 
time after the exile of the Jews. Jesus reproached 
the Pharisees for the stress they laid on a mere ex- 
ternal strictness in observing the Sabbath, without a 
corresponding purity of life. While we believe that 
all days are alike good, it does seem essential to our 
intellectual and physical, as to our moral and spirit- 
ual natures, that we spend one day in seven in cheer- 
ful resting from secular employments and recreation, 
and devote a portion to attending meetings for Di- 
vine worship, and not to neglect works of necessity 
or mercy. Any work that will advance the cause of 
truth and righteousness in the world is lawful and 
desirable, for Jesus says it is lawful ‘‘ to do good on 
the Sabbath day.” The growing tendency to disre- 
gard the Sabbath in many parts of this country is 
much to be regretted, as such a course cannot fail to 
lower the moral standard of any people, and weaken 
us asanation! Then the lesson is plain, it should 
be a day of rest, a true Sabbath of the soul. 


Some things in the life of Jesus are not told in all 
the four gospels; but the preaching of John the Bap- 
tist is so closely connected with that of the Master 
that it is given considerable prominence by them all. 
Long before had the prophet Isaiah spoken through 
God’s power of “the voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a pathway for our God,” Isaiah 
had also prophesied in many beautiful ways of the 
future coming of Christ in the form of a king who 
should be a saviour to his oppressed and enslaved 
people. He was to free them, to bring them good 
tidings, to open the eyes of the blind, and many 
other things, all of which Jesus of Nazareth strictly 
and lovingly fulfilled, though often only in a spirit- 
ual sense. His kingdom was to be the kingdom of 
God. But in spite of all these fulfillments, great 
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numbers of the Jews did not accept him as the Mes- 
siah whom they expected, since he did not appear in 
earthly pomp and power. Some, however, waited 
hopefully, and when John appeared declaring the 
Word of God, they sent to ask him if he were the 
Christ. He replied that he was not; that he was 
come to prepare the way for Christ’s acceptance, ac- 
cording to ancient prophecy, to prepare a path in the 
wilderness for the coming king whose shoe latchet 
he was not worthy to stoop and unloose. John 
preached and baptized in the wilderness, which is 
barren, stony, uncultivated ground. Brambles and 
briars grow there, and an easy pathway was not 
readily found. But he spoke of the wilderness of 
the Jews’ hearts, into which the spirit of good could 
not easily pass because of the brambles and stoniness 
of their self-righteousness and pride, which obstruct- 
ed its progress. He had come to do what he could 
to clear these away, by preaching repentance and 
forgiveness of sins, and all who heard him willingly 
were prepared to receive the Christ when he should 
appear. 
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PROFITING BY THE PAST. 


How shall our past experience be made of value in 
the future of our lives, is a question that must often 
force upon us serious thoughts of life, its opportuni- 
ties, its disappointments, and its failures. 

Of very few, perhaps of none, can it be said “ they 
have nothing to regret.” Some word spoken thought- 
lessly or in haste, has left a mark that time fails to 
obliterate. Some seed of bitterness has fallen in the 
rich garden of the affections that we find it hard to 
uproot. Thought and word and action all have 
their part in this complex life of ours, and that we 
do not profit more by our failures is due rather to the 
difficulty of setting a just estimate upon the conse- 
quences resulting therefrom than from any real in- 
tention of deceiving ourselves or others. 

How often we find ourselves thinking, possibly 
saying, of some action of another, “ J could not have 
done it,” while at the same time something in our 
own conduct is passing under adverse criticism of 
which we are entirely unconscious. Very many of 
us in the little things that enter so largely into social 
intercourse are constantly liable to harsh and illib- 
eral judgment. Often in the home, less care is 


given to these small matters than the details of so- 
cial and domestic life at their best demand. There 








are courtesies and amenities that have their root in 
the affections, and must spring up and grow in the 
genial atmosphere of a well-ordered home, to be all 
to us that they are capable of; and they have much 
to do with the estimate in which we are held by 
those with whom we have intercourse ; if our early 
training has been deficient a loss is sustained that 
we find it hard to retrieve in mature life. 

Everyone owes it to every other one with whom 
he associates, to present only that phase of his inner 
life, which will reflect the best that is in him; we 
gain nothing by obtruding upon others the angles 
and corners that make our own happiness incom- 
plete ; that which is best in ourselves will touch and 
thrill the best in him to whom it is offered. 

Many of our most sorrowful experiences come 
from a failure to appreciate the value of “a word fitly 
spoken,”—or the importance of a generous deed 
when it is in our power to render such kindness; we 
say “if I had only thought,” yes, it is for want of a 
thoughtful regard for the feelings or the needs of 
others, that we lose so many opportunities of being 
twice blessed. 

While there is need of constant watchfulness that 
we offend not in the word or the deed, the better way 
for us all is to cultivate those fruits of the Spirit that 
make for peace, and let the spontaneity of action,— 
the overflow of the heart,—bear testimony to that 
condition of soul which “ thinketh no evil.” With 
this as the rule of life we shall find, as we pass the 
mile-stones of our journey, and look back over the 
road along which we have traveled, that there has 
been much to make the heart glad,—bright spots 
have opened where we least expected to find them; 
and as we have eased ever so little, the load, or made 
less heavy the burthen of a fellow traveler, we have 
had our compensation in the remembrance that an- 
other toiler along the world’s great highway has 
found the road less rugged for our endeavor. To 
make the best use of our experiences we must ex- 
amine our motives, and try ourselves by the standard 
of impartial judgment to which the final appeal must 
be made. And even then it is not always certain 
that we see the wrong in its wrongfulness since he 
who is in the wrong, is usually so from some defici- 
ency in self-government or in moral perception, 
rather than from any wilful intention. This is a 
phase of the human mind that is not sufficiently 
taken into account when we judge of motives; but 
after all the adjustments in society by which each 
eventually finds “his own place,” decides for us, 
better than we can for ourselves, however much we 
may dissent from the judgment. 

It is but human to make mistakes,—to err in our 

estimates of persons and things may lose us valuable 
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friendships and golden opportunities, but our failures 
may be our best lessons if we examine carefully the 
ground of our defeat, and let our experience have 
due weight in deciding for the future. 


SS SSS 


A NEW BEGINNING. 
NorwirTHstaNDING the conviction that every day is a 
new beginning, and that every night we should set- 
tle our accounts with the past hours, there is still an 
inspiring balo around the period that ushers in the 
New Year. And it is well to have such a distinctive 
point from which to date our new hopes and to send 
up our supplications for help in the coming months; 
our petitions for strength to grow nearer the high 
ideal which we should all hold in our hearts; some- 
thing that may serve as a spur to us to renew our as- 
pirations after the good and true; a convenient sea- 
son when we can resolutely turn our backs upon the 
“hindering things,” remembering them only to 
avoid them in the future time. 

Recalling the past year with its anxieties and ex- 
citement, we have cause for deep thankfulness that 
there has been so much of good will, and so little 
of the spirit of bitterness and sectional strife that 
have in former times characterized such periods. 
True, we regret that the gain in national righteous- 
ness has not been greater, but let us hold fast to the 
faith that if the growth be slow it is more likely to 
be permanent. 

In the realm of religion there are constant signs 
of greater toleration and a broader charity every- 
where. A contemporary journal writing on this 
subject says: 

“ Men’s creeds are not so different as they appear 
on the surface. In thoughtful men of all churches and 
all parties one finds the same ideas at work. One 
idea advancing everywhere is that Christian fellow- 
ship is not to be limited by theological agreement. 
Another steadily advancing thought is the recogni- 
tion, throughout the universe of order, unity, 
harmony of administration. . . .. On the 
part of scientific thinkers, there is a growing 
impression that the unvarying order of the worlds 
means something more than a mechanical order ; 
that back of physical phenomena lies some higher 
power,—whether to be regarded only with reverent 
awe, as the agnostic thinks, or with filial trust and 
aspiration. These leading lines of thought do not 
meet, but they converge.” That after all the misun- 
derstandings, the same principles are at work, the 
same gospel underneath, “the same call to manly 
living, the same trust and aspiration toward God, and 
essentially the same recognition of Christ’s leader- 
ship.” This of itself is encouragement to move for- 
ward into a New Year with a hope that the Spiritual 


life of the future will deepen, and the moral life will 
strengthen, lifting the physical and material till as 
time ad vances “the new cycle will not shame the old.” 
Frrienps in different parts of the country who have 
interested themselves in past years for the circula- 
tion of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL continue to 
show their kindly feeling in that direction, and a 
good number of subscriptions are already renewed 
for 1889. Among them are a fair proportion of new 
names, to take the places of the old patrons who year 
by year are removed by death, and to give the list a 
further increase in its proportions. We think the 
paper was never more interesting than now, and 
perhaps never more available for good uses. The 
matter which we print from week to week is, we 
think, of real value to those who are interested in the 
Society of Friends and its principles. 





MARRIAGES. 


MOON—BALLINGER.—Twelfth month 20th, 1888, 
under the care of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, Va., John 
Moon, son of Henry B. and Martha D. Moon, and Caroline 
Ballinger, daughter of John and Rebecca Ballinger, all of 
Fairfax county, Virginia. 

TRUMAN—SCRANTON.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth 
month 26th, 1888, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, Howard J. Truman, son of Dr. 
James and the late Mary A. Truman, and Elizabeth Gar- 
rigues, daughter of Frederick and Mary M. Scranton, all 
of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


MATHER.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 27th, 1888 
Lydia T. Mather, of renllyn, Montgomery county, Pa. ; a 


member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 
Gwynedd Friends’ ground.) 

PEIRCE.—Twelfth month 26th, 1888, at Brandywine 
Summit, Delaware county, Pa., Thomas J. Peirce. 

PETTIT.—At the residence of his brother, Jonathan 
Pettit, Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 25th, 1888, Lewis 
Pettit, in his 70th year. 

RUSSELL.—On Twelfth month 31st, 1888, at his resi- 
dence near New Market, Frederick county, Maryland, 
Joshua Russell, in the 95th year of his age; a member of 
Pipe Creek Monthly and Bush Creek Preparative Meet- 
ings. 

SMEDLEY.—On Twelfth month 15th, 1888, Emmor 
Smedley; a member of Little Britain Meeting, Lancaster 
county, Penna., in the 72d year of his age. 

After passing through the very depths of adversity, he 
was for months a patient sufferer from a cancer on his 
neck, which finally terminated his life. Throughout all 
he manifested a true Christian spirit and not a murmur 
escaped his lips. L. K. B. 

WILLIAMS.—Twelfth month 24th, 1888, Hannah C, 
Williams, in her 65th year. Interment from Rancocas 
Meeting-house, N. J. 

WOOLMAN.—At the residence of her son-in-law, John 
W. Stokes, near Medford, N. J., Twelfth month 25th, 1888, 
Rachel E. Woolman, in her 82d year. Interment at Ran- 
cocas, N. J. 


(Interment at 





MARY T. HOLLOWELL. 


In memory of Mary T. Hollowell who departed this 
life First month 22d, 1888, at the residence of her daugh- 
ter, Martha H. Lindley, after a lingering sickness of one 
hundred and twenty days, in her 8lst year; a member of 
Blue River Executive meeting of Friends. 

She was born in North Carolina, in 1807, and with her 
parents removed to Washington county, Indiana, and set- 
tled near Blue River, in 1815. Her suffering was intense 
most of the time during her sickness. Yet she seemed to 
be led beside the “ still waters” of life, for she was never 
heard to murmur at her lot. She often said, “‘ When it is 
the Lord’s will I am ready to be called home.” She ex- 
pressed her confidence in God by such Scripture texts as: 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil for thou art with me, Thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.”” And many times she repeated 
the whole of this beautiful psalm. 

As she sat in our midst toward the close of her life, we 
felt her power for good in our little meeting, for she came 
in that spirit of devotion to the Master which is requisite 
in order to receive the baptism into oneness with Him. 

She loved little children, and drawn by that love, her 
grandchildren gathered reverently around the coffin to 
take leave of the earthly form of one who had been a dear 
companion to them in childhood’s days. Interment at 
Blue River burial ground, First month 24th, 1888. no 





EDWARD MERRITT. 


I have been interested in reading the tributes of oth- 
ers to this Friend and I will offer a few words in addition, 
however feeble they may appear. It was my privilege to 
be present at the funeral services, where much testimony 
was borne to his many Christian virtues, which were all 
true. His parents, Daniel and Martha A. Merritt, were 
both estimable members and elders of our Society ; both 
of staid and sound mind, who could not instil into the 
minds of their children anything approaching the weak 
and frivolous natures. The subject of this article was one 
zealous of good works, fond of disseminating Friends’ 
books, and visitings, and on all proper occasions would 
willingly exchange views with others not of our fold, tothe 
advantage of our Society, and to their own edification. A 
beautiful trait in his character was when strangers came 
amongst us he was the first to approach them, and in the 
social circle where any were not much noticed he would 
single them out and especially interest them—noble trait, 
a portion of which was inherent and intuitive. Of his 
interesting family only one sister remains, still occupying 
the lovely home of her cherished parents, now left nearly 
alone to bear the loss of a beloved brother. A devoted 
wife and two children survive him, one the wife of a mis- 
sionary in a far Eastern city. The parting with this loved 
daughter is thought to have been the first breaking of his 
hitherto well balanced mind. 

As we viewed the remains the quiet placid expression 
suggested the thought, “Mourn not for me, I am resting, 
but mourn rather for yourselves and your children.” 
“Blessed are they who die in the Lord, yea, saith the 
Spirit, they rest from their labors and their works do fol- 
low them.” J.C. H. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


Tue good things of life are not to be had singly, 
but come to us with a mixture, like a school-boy’s 
holiday, with a task affixed to the tail of it.—Charles 
Lamb 
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THE CONDITION OF DUBLIN YEARLY 
MEETING. 
{A contributor, “I.” in the British Friend (Glasgow and 
London), for Twelfth month, under the title “ Twenty 
Years of Our Life,” gives some interesting details concern- 
ing the Yearly Meeting of Dublin. We give most of it 
below.— Eps. } 
I wave been looking over the statistical returns of 
Dublin Yearly Meeting for the past 20 years, believ- 
ing that the narratives of two decades should give a 
pretty correct statement of our actual condition, and 
I am sorry to find these figures reveal a continued 
tendency towards extinction, and they suggest that 
the above heading should be 20 years of death instead 
of life. 

During the period under review our numbers 
have been reduced by “ Removals out” exceeding 
“Removals into” 230, and by “deaths” exceeding 
“births” 153, making a loss from these two sources 
of 383 members. This, however, is reduced by “Ad- 
missions” exceeding “ Disownments, Resignations, 
and Practically Withdrawn ” 95, which results in a 
net annual loss of 14 members. 

Removals are perhaps less under our control than 
any of the other items which affect our numbers, 
and I fear the adverse balance of 230, equal to 114 
annually, cannot be much reduced so long as Ireland 
is a poor country. I shall, therefore, pass on to 
births and deaths. 

Our death-rate compares favorably with that of 
the general population of our island, yet it is in ex- 
cess of our birth-rate 7} annually. Our marriages, 
“according to rule” and “not according to rule,” 
bear a higher proportion to our members and non- 
members than the marriages of Ireland do to the en- 
tire population, but the number of births to each 
marriage is barely one-half what it is for the whole 
country. 

Admissions, also disownments, etc., are the next 
items claiming our attention—the former exceed the 
latter by 5 annually. It is, however, some satisfaction 
that the balance is on the right side. Probably these 
items are more amenable to the arrangements we 
make from time to time than are any of those al- 
ready referred to, and they offer a wider field for the 
exercise of our Christian efforts. Admissions, also 
disownments, etc., are largely dependent upon the 
teaching we supply to those who come within our 
reach. The aim of that teaching should be retention 
of our present members, and enrolment as members 
of our non-members. 

Our average annual official teaching power con- 
sists of 35 ministers, 81 elders, and 119 overseers, 
making a total of 235. Our average numbers are 
2,883, less the 235 teachers, say 2,648 members and 
754 non-members. Total 3,402 for the 235 teachers ; 
or 144 toeach. This enumeration does not take into 
account that portion of the 80 “ who speak in meet- 
ings,” but not in any official position, nor those en- 
gaged in any approved Christian work, and not in- 
cluded in the above; nor the humble efforts of pa- 
rents. Under this arrangement there are annually 
35 non-members fitted for and admitted into mem- 
bership, while there are 30 members lost (including 
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those practically withdrawn), giving the Yearly 
Meeting a net increase of five members each year as 
the result of the labor of all these teachers. And in 
connection with this, it is well for us to remember 
how often it is said of our older and younger mem- 
bers that many of them know so little of our dis- 
tinguishing views. This cannot be considered a suc- 
cess, and should lead us to examine closely our vari- 
ous organizations with the view of finding out the 
cause of the defect, and boldly applying the remedy 
which appears needful. 

In our honest searching we must not hastily say 
our teachers are the cause of such a failure; they did 
not apply for their present appointments, but after a 
time of probation we considered them to be quali- 
fied by the Great Teacher, and in open meetings we 
installed them. We must look beyond the teachers 
to the conditions under which they have to perform 
their duties if we are to discover the weak links. 
Ministers, numbering 35, are rightly regarded as our 
principal teachers; they were brought up amongst 
us; took part in the ordinary work of the Society, 
and, while under these circumstances, received their 
“gift” in the ministry. In due time they were “ re- 
corded,” and then assigned particular seats in meet- 
ings, and now our written and oral advices tell them 
they are not expected to take so general a part in the 
working of our Church as they were accustomed to 
in the past. The meetings of ministers and elders 
embrace about one-half our appointed teachers ; their 
duties are the care of the ministry and the shepherd- 
ing of the flock. This work is of vital importance to 
our well-being, yet we tell the members that they 
need not report to the Church till the Yearly Meet- 
ing takes place, although they are to report to them- 
selves in Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meeting 
capacities. Overseers, who compose the other half 
of our official teachers, are not requested, nor even 
encouraged, to report on the trust we have committed 
to them, so that neither at our Monthly, Quarterly, 
nor Yearly Meetings do we know what they as a 
body have done. Is it any wonder that the result 
of the working of such an organization should be the 
annual increase of only five members to our Yearly 
Meeting? and need I apologize if I offer suggestions 
differing somewhat from the course of things which 
has prevailed so long amongst us? 

Instead of the present arrangement developing 
the active Christian life of our teachers, and bring- 
ing them into closer sympathy with the Church at 
large, it produces an opposite effect, and reacts upon 
the unof_licial portion, so that, wrongly or rightly, the 
latter have not in the former the confiding spirit 
that ought to prevail. In addition to this, the 
Church is burdened by the number of official meet- 
ings that ought to be held. There should be meet- 
ings of “ Ministers and Elders” in Monthly, Quar- 
terly, and Yearly capacities; of “ Oversight,’’ Quar- 
terly ; while overseers are recommended to have fre- 
quent meetings. Surely the time has come to reduce 
the number materially, and concentrate our energies 
on a few and work them thoroughly. 

It bas been long felt, both inside and outside the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, that it is not in 
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touch with the Church at large, and efforts have been 
made at various times to remedy the evil. We have 
encouraged that body to invite to some of its meet- 
ings overseers— those who speak in meetings,” and 
“those who take part in approved Christian work ” 
—but we know there is reluctance in some places to 
give the invitation and in others to respond to it, so 
that it is unwise to look in that direction any longer 
for a solution of our difficulty. I would, therefore, 
venture to make the following few suggestions, which 
should, I think, in a great measure meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. 

We still need a body to have oversight of the 
ministry and of the conduct of our members and 
non-members, but instead of this being attended to 
by meetings of “ ministers and elders, oversight, and 
overseers ” as at present, I propose these three bodies 
cease, and that the duties be performed by a thor- 
oughly representative body approved by the quar- 
terly meeting, reports to be made to Monthly, Quar- 
terly, and Yearly Meetings. Some members of this 
oversight body should sit in front of each meeting, as 
far as possible. 

I also propose that we discontinue the present 
mode of “ recording” ministers, but consider every 
member who is engaged in any approved Christian 
work as a minister or teacher ; that a special meeting 
be held quarterly to consider approved Christian 
work ; that all connected with such work be mem- 
bers in common of such meetings, and that reports 
be sent to Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings. 

Teachers who believe they are called by their 
Heavenly Master to work for a time outside their 
own Monthly Meeting, whether to preach the Gospel 
in general or some points of it in particular—such as 
peace and temperance—would lay the matter before 
the Monthly Meeting as ministers do now, and if 
they receive the approval of the meeting, would be 
liberated and their needful expenses paid. 


MEETING AT THE COLORED HOME. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

At the meeting at the Home for Aged and Destitute 
Colored People, on the 30th ult., a number of Friends 
and others were present. Arthur Middleton made 
some appropriate remarks, reminding his hearers of 
the nearness of the close of the year, and the neces- 
sity of makiug new resolves, at the beginning of the 
new year, which is so near at hand. After some 
other remarks which did not meet the witness for 
truth in the minds of many, Samuel S. Ash, in a very 
clear manner, showed the love and unity which 
should reign in the hearts of all, thus doing away 
with all intolerance. I think persons in addressing 
a promiscuous company, possibly of all denomina- 
tions, should avoid any thing like controversy. But 
the Christ-like words of one brother, 8. S. A., were 
like oil upon the troubled waters; and the feeling 
seemed to subside, as though Jesus had indeed been 
among us with his “ Peace, be still.” OG A. EK. 


Wirn regard to manner, be careful o speak in 
a soft, tender, kind, and loving way. Even when 
you have occasion to rebuke, be careful to do it with 
manifest kindness. The effect will be incalculably 
better.— Ballou. 
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DECEASED AT 102. 


Tue Baltimore Sun of 12th mo. 24 has the following: 
Miss Rebecca Russell died on the 2ist inst. at the 
home of Mrs. Henry Stabler, at Brighton,Montgomery 
county, aged 102 years. She had displayed no signs 
of illness, but was found dying in her room by one of 
the household, and breathed her last a few minutes 
afterward. Miss Russell was a relative of the well- 
known Levering family of Philadelphia, and came to 
Maryland fifty years ago with the late Mrs. Thomas 
Lee, who was her intimate friend and companion. 
After the death of Mrs. Lee at her home in Sandy 
Spring, Md., Miss Russell made her home with the 
daughter of Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Henry Stabler, where she 
lived until her death. Miss Russell was a member of 
the Society of Friends and attended the Meeting- 
House in Sandy Spring whenever the opportunity of- 
fered. She was known throughout Montgomery 
county. Nota wrinkle lined her brow, and she did 
not appear to be over 65 years old. She was a wo- 
man of fine intelligence, and possessed her activity 
of mind and retentive memory until her death. 
About a year ago her sight failed, which prevented 
her from indulging in her taste for reading. She was 
able, though, to go about the house without any as- 
sistance. She lived a quiet, unobtrusive, estimable 
life at the home of Mrs. Stabler, and was beloved by 
the young people for her bright disposition. On her 
hundredth birthday she received numerous callers, 
who congratulated her on her remarkable health. 





SOMETIME, SOMEWHERE, 


UNANSWERED yet? the prayer your lips have pleaded 
In agony of heart these many years? 

Does faith begin to fail? Is hope departing ? 

And think you all in vain those falling tears? 

Say not the Father hath not heard your prayer; 
You shall have your desire sometime, somewhere. 


Unanswered yet ? though when you first presented 

This one petition at the Father’s throne, 

It seemed you could not wait the time of asking, 

So urgent was your heart to make it known; 

Though years have passed since then, do not des- 
pair ; 

The Lord will answer you sometime, somewhere. 

Unanswered yet? nay, do not say ungranted— 

Perhaps your part is not yet wholly done ; 

The work began when your first prayer was uttered, 

And God will finish what he has begun ; 

If you will keep the incense burning there, 

His glory you shall see, sometime, somewhere. 


Unanswered yet? Faith cannot be unanswered ; 
Her feet are firmly planted on the rock; 

Amid the wildest storms she stands undaunted ; 
Nor quails before the loudest thunder shock. 

She knows Omnipotence has heard her prayer, 

And cries, “ It shall be done,” sometime, somewhere. 


“DAY ST DAY” 

Day by day for every sorrow, 

Day by day for every need ; 

Take no thought for each to-morrow, 
God doth e’en the sparrows feed. 








Day by day our bread He giveth, 
Day by day our strength supplies, 
And the same He ever liveth, 
Watching o’er us from the skies. 


Day by day for every pleasure, 
Look not for the coming rain ; 
Love it was that gave the treasure, 
Love that takes it back again. 


Day by day for every duty, 

Think not of to-morrow’s task ; 

He will crown each work with beauty 
If His aid we only ask. 


Child of God, be this the token 

Of thy love, that day by day 

Thou wilt trust His faith unbroken, 
For the promise still is yea. 


Child of God be this thy glory, 
Thus to trust him all the way, 
And when ends thine earthly story 
He himself will be thy day. 
—Selected. 


WILLIAM PENN’S PREACHING IN THE 
HOTEL YARD AT WELLS. 

{Elizabeth Robins Pennell, of Philadelphia, (now resident 
in England), sends to Harper’s Bazar an article relating 
to the old Crown Inn, at Wells, and William Penn preach- 
ing there.] 

In the guide-book of Wells one of the most promi- 
nent names is that of Bishop Beckington.. Like 
many other Churchmen of his day, he was even 
greater as a builder than asa bishop. It was he who 
built the market-place, pretty still, though the tur- 
reted, statued gateways leading into Palace and 
Cathedral are defaced with large plate-glass win- 
dows, and only one of the houses has kept its gables 
and projecting stories, its diamond panes and carv- 
ings. Fortunately this is the very house to which 
associations as well as picturesqueness give a partic- 
ular interest. From one of its wide bow-windows 
William Penn preached the grace of God to the peo- 
ple of Wells as it never before had, and indeed, it 
may safely be said, as it never since has been 
preached to them by the Lord Bishop or his canons, 
And now, when Americans—Pennsylvanians above 
all—who know anything of their country’s history 
look at the old house, with its crooked gables and 
bulging windows, and its court, where the carving is 
so sadly weather-worn, it is of the man who here de- 
livered one sermon they must think, rather than of 
Bishop Beckington, who made the place beautiful, 
but whose name is probably forgotten once the 
guide-book is closed. 

The story of Penn’s visit to Wells is worth re- 
membering. The incident, insignificant as it is, com- 
pared to the greater events with which his life was 
crowded, is very characteristic of the man. It hap- 
pened not long after the death of the wife he loved 
so dearly. His mind, however, for the first time in 
many years, was at peace, and his sorrow was easier 
to bear because of the two great consolations that 
had just come to him. Friends who had looked 


doubtfully upon the favor in which he was held at 
court had once more taken him back into their con- 
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fidence; the beloved province for which he had 
toiled so incessantly, and of which for a while he had 
been deprived, was now restored to him by the King. 

Once more he went about the country, as he had 
gone in earlier years, preaching and exhorting, in 
hopes that his words might perhaps do for others that 
which Thomas Loe’s had once done forhim. He had 
been traveling between the hedgerows of Glouces- 
tershire and along the deep-sunken lanes of Devon 
and Somerset, holding meetings on the way, now in 
open fields, now in town-halls, when he came to 
Wells, the little low-lying town of two long straggling 
streets separated by the Cathedral, with its Bishop’s 
Palace to one side, its Vicar’s Close to the other. 
The old house in the market-place hung out then, as 
it does still, the sign of the Crown; but in those 
times it probably had not come down in the world, 
but occupied the position the Swan does now, and 
was the inn of thetown. The first thing the travel- 
ers had to do was to see the Bishop, for without a 
license there could be no preaching in peace. For 
all the modern restoration and destruction, the main 
features of Wells have changed so little that you can 
follow Penn from the market-place through the gate- 
way called the Bishop’s Eye, where the wall-flowers 
now make such bright bits of color on the crumbling 
stone-work, under the trees beyond, across the draw- 
bridge, where a great horse-chestnut drops its low- 
spreading branches into the water of the moat, and 
so to the Palace. 

It was like Penn, who was not afraid to speak out 
his mind to kings and princes, to determine to hold 
a meeting in Wells, which has always been essen- 
tially acathedral town, and nothing more. To-day 
you feel that if it were not for the Cathedral, upon 
which its interests centre, it would cease to exist al- 
together, or else quietly settle down into village life. 
It is a little hot-bed of Conservatism, where the 
Church, so necessary to fill the tradesmen’s pockets, 
is as deeply respected as the State, and where not 
only are few Liberals to be found, but hardly a Dis- 
senting chapel. The people explain the presence of 
the Carmelite Convent by telling you that the nuns 
came over from France when so many religious or- 
ders were banished from that country. The Salva- 
tion Army, though its officers make a great noise and 
daily besiege the town, has but a small following. It 
is easy, then, to imagine what the place was in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, when Non- 
conformists were still being persecuted and impris- 
oned. To go there to preach the new gospel was to 
beard the Church lion in bis den. 

It was equally in keeping with Penn’s love of 
peace and order that when he thought it his duty to 
preach in Wells he should first ask the Bishop’s per- 
mission. No one could defend his own rights better 
than he, and perhaps for that very reason no one 
was more unwilling to put himself in the wrong. 

But why should he bold a meeting in Wells where 
there were no Quakers? asked the Bishop; what 
truth bad he to reveal to the people that they had 
not learned already from ministers of the Estab- 
tished Church? 

“The grace of God,’’ Penn answered. 








“ We preach the grace of God,” said the Bishop. 

“ But not as the Quakers,” Penn declared. 

He did not leave the Palace, however, until the 
permission had been granted. It was because the 
Town-hall was not to be had for his purpose, those 
in charge sharing the rejudice against Quakers so 
general among people in authority, that Penn decided 
to address the meeting from a window of theinn. It 
is not difficult to picture him standing there, the 
wide casements thrown open, a man fair to look upon 
in middle age, as he had been in youth, the beauty 
of his face and the sweetness of his words winning 
to him many hearts in the multitude below, just as 
they had out in the far West when he smoked the 
pipe of peace with his Indian friends, or in Holland 
and on the Rhine, whither he went to help those 
who were still seeking the light. It is by a curious 
chance that the window in which the man of peace 
stood now overlooks a cannon from Sevastopol! Two 
or three thousand men and women, it is said, 
crowded the market-place. One wonders how space 
was made for so many, for a few tents and vans and 
stalls in fair week will fill it to overflowing. And 
one cannot help contrasting those eager thousands 
with the insignificant handful of worshippers who 
barely fill the choir of the Cathedral duriag daily or 
Sunday service ; for the people of Wells, if they do 
not join the ranks of the Salvation Army, or set up 
unorthodox chapels for themselves, do not, on the 
other hand, give very active support to their own 
Church. But, wherever he went, tbe eloquence of 
Penn always held his listeners, even if they had come 
together out of curiosity, and here in Wells from his 
window he looked down on a mass of upturned faces, 
the high gabled houses opposite making a pretty 
background, while above and beyond them he could 
see the tower of the Cathedral where the Bishop 
preached his sermons, which were so little like those 
of the Quakers. And as he spoke that which was in 
his heart, his earnestness went from him to the peo- 
ple, so that when constables came and arrested him 
there was much disturbance among them, and the 
magistrates were frightened. For Penn had secured 
his license from the Bishop, and there was no just 
charge against him. They were forced to let him go 
but they had done ‘just enough to manifest the 
keenness of their stomachs for the old work of de- 
vouring, in that they could not refrain from whetting 
their teeth again after the Act of Toleration had 
blunted them.” 

In reading about Penn one cannot but feel that it 
was the power of keeping his enthusiasm within 
bounds that added so much to the strong influence 
he exercised over his fellow-men. In Wells there 
were many people who must have remembered how 
different had been the coming of James Naylor, the 
fanatic whose conversion struck George Fox with a 
great fear. He had let himself be proclaimed the 
Everlasting Son, the Prince of Peace, the Fairest 
among Ten Thousand, and people had strewn their 
garments on the ground before him as the Jews had 
before Christ in Jerusalem. But Penn came as a 
man among men, no better or no worse than they. 
His faith was too strong, his knowledge of the world 
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too great, for him to fall into the folly of fanaticism. 
When I used to see the small detachment of the Sal- 
vation Army making its nightly rounds, the woman 
in front with flushed face turning to keep time, the 
man behind pounding his big drum, and all with 
wide-open mouths shouting their loudest, it seemed 
to me there could be no question that the man who, 
from the house by which these noisy Christians 
marched, once spoke with quiet sweetness, but with 
a love that made men listen, had chosen the better 
part. 


LOVE AND WORK. 


Love and work are often far apart in our thoughts, 
but it is only when they are united that the highest 
results are achieved. Duty and necessity will make 
men faithful, but never inspire them. Love, on the 
other hand, adds to absolute fidelity a glow and in- 
spiration which are creative. Those who have stud- 
ied Corot’s morning skies, deep and tender with an 
unfathomable light, have often wondered why this 
artist alone of all his contemporaries bas mastered 
the secret of the morning sky. But they have ceased 
to wonder when they read of the passion for the sky 
of dawn which possessed the great painter, and led 
him, morning after morning, year after year, into 
the open fields, to sit there absorbed and enchanted 
while the night slowly changed to day about him. 
Corot loved the dawn, and the dawn inspired him as 
it has inspired no other artist. It is the absence of 
love which makes most work drudgery. A good 
deal of that which is put by necessity into men’s 
hands to do cannot of itself evoke this feeling; there 
is nothing in it which touches the imagination or 
appeals to the emotions. When the work itself does 
not possess these qualities, it can still be done in the 
spirit which inspires them. A man may love life 
and all that it brings him in the way of opportunity 
with such intensity and whole-heartedness that the 
meanest detail of it comes to have meaning and 
beauty in his eyes. All great workers, men who 
have achieved the very highest results and have 
stamped their performances with individuality and 
distinction, have been men of a mighty passion ; 
they have been enchanted by the thing they were 
doing ; and their devotion to it, their absorption in 
it, have betrayed the marks of a great affection. 
There is a great deal of work, however, given to 
men to do which is capable of calling out the deep- 
est sentiment of love, which has in it suggestions 
for the intellect, appeals to the imagination, outlooks 
for usefulness, sufficient to lay a spell on the greatest 
nature that ever handled tools. So, no one can 
doubt who looks at his canvases, did the work of 
painting appeal to Raphel; so, unquestionably, did 
the work of writing throw its spell over the great 
soul who passed through three worlds in order that 
he might see man in all the conditions of his estate. 
The same mighty passion is found in the achievment 
of every great worker, and every great man must of 
necessity be a great worker. The aged statesman 
who spoke a few weeks ago at Birmingham unques- 
tionably loves the work into which he has put such 
tremendous and tireless energy. No mere sense of 





duty, no whip of neceasity, could ever have drawn 
out such a magnificent and unbroken activity as that 
which has made the history of Gladstone. We all 
neeed to come into closer contact with our work. It 
is not enough to make a sense of duty wait upon it, 
it is not enough to brood over it in thought, pene- 
trating it with ideas and giving it the order of a new 
and fresher method ; we must press it to our hearts 
if for ourselves and for others we would transform 
what might be its drudgery into the discipline that 
makes character, and transmute its hard materialism 
into something spiritual and satisfying—Christian 


From the West Chester, Pa., Local News. 
FORGIVENESS. 

** My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong; 
So, turning gloomily from my fellow man 
One summer Sabbath-day I strolled among 
The green mounds of the village burial place, 
Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level; and how soon or late, 
Wronged and wrong-doer, each with meekened face 
And cold bands folded over a still heart, 

Pass the green threshold of our common grave, 

Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart ; 

Awed for myself and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow like a mighty wave 

Swept all my pride away and trembling I forgave.” 
—John G. Whittier. 

The venerable and beloved author of the above 
truthful lines this day completed his 81st year. Ina 
letter dated Seventh month 13th, of the present year, 
he uses this expressive language: “I have reached a 
period in life when new fame and notoriety are bur- 
densome ; and love, the love of God and our neigh- 
bor, is the one thing which makes life really worth 
living.” This is the experience of one full of years 
and full of honors,and we may also add, full of 
“ faith, bope, and charity.” How beautiful it is that, 
as life here draws to a close and the shades of night 
come perceptibly on, to see these Christian traits 
shine forth like the rays of the setting sun gilding 
with radiance all surrounding objects ! 

The publication of the article on “ Forgiveness ” 
in the Daily News of the 22d ultimo has elicited the 
following: “I have the Daily News of the 22d con- 
taining thy contribution on ‘ Forgiveness.’ It is 
one of the rarest and most difficult to exercise of hu- 
man virtues. The incident in the lives of Webster 
and Benton was quite familiar to me, as I have read 
with much interest Harvey’s book. We had, near 
home, a conspicuous instance of a similar kind. Af- 
ter a personal intimacy of many years between the 
late Eli K. Price and Henry C. Carey, of Philadel- 
phia, an estrangement arose growing out of a misun- 
derstanding of a business matter, in which Carey er- 
roneously imagined he was injured. Strictly, it was 
an honest difference of opinion in regard to the 
value of a security. Carey took offence and was 
quite indignant, broke off all personal intercourse, 
and they met frequently without speaking for some 
years. At a social gathering one evening where 
Frederick Fraley, General Patterson, Morton Mc- 
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Michael, and other venerable men were present in a 
group by themselves with Henry C. Carey in the 
centre of the conspicuous circle, Eli K. Price ap- 
proached. All except Carey welcomed him warmly 
with cordial hand-graspings, and, for a moment, 
there was an awkward, embarrassing silence, when, 
prompted by a sudden better impulse, Carey held out 
his and exclaimed, with much feeling: ‘Price, my 
good friend, how are you? We are both getting old, 
too old to be anything but friends. Here is my 
hand, take it, and let us forget our differences.’ Of 
course, the response was friendly, their old friend- 
ship was renewed, and in less than a year Carey was 
dead.” 

The late Samuel Bettle, Jr., of Philadelphia, a 
minister in the Society of Friends, related to the 
writer the following occurrence in his own life, and, 
as he has for some years been deceased, there seems 
to be no impropriety in making it public. One First- 
day morning he felt his mind strongly impressed 
with the belief that it was his duty to go to a certain 
house, the occupants of which were strangers to him, 
and slip under the front door a tract on “ Charity and 
Forgiveness,” published by the Tract Association of 
Friends. It was a humiliating act, being at the time 
of day when many persons were on the streets, re- 
turning from their places of worship, etc., but be did 
what he felt to be his religious duty. Samuel Bettle 
was afterwards informed that on that day a female 
member of the family on entering the door picked 
up the tract, carried it to her room, and read it. It ap- 
peared there had been estrangement toward some 
one, arising, perbaps, in the settlement of an estate, 
in which hard feelings had taken possession of her 
mind. On returning to the family she said she had 
read the tract on “ Charity and Forgiveness,” and had 
forgiven those who had injured her. Within twenty- 
four hours she was suddenly summoned into the 
presence of Him who said: “If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.” As the year is now drawing to its close, 
how desirable it is that all should realize the truth of 
the expression : “The noblest remedy for injuries is 
oblivion.” Wert. 


J. G. WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 


Aw exchange paper has cniled from various press re- 
ports some account of what our friend J. G. Whittier 
did and said on his 81st birthday, and we take from 
it what follows below: 

Mr. Whittier says he is not engaged in any new 
literary work, but has just done what he thought no 
other person had ever done or would do,—read care- 
fully everything be had ever written for publication, 
in revising his poems for the new edition which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published. The cor- 
respondent of the Record quotes him as saying: 

“T have not written much this year. The right 
words don’t come to me easily now. When a man is 
getting old the range of his vocabulary narrows down 
to fewer and fewer words. I sometimes think it is 
because the dictionary of my youth was such a poor 
one that all I could do to correct the bad beginning 
was useless; and now my vocabulary has got back 
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where it started. I have quite a pile of letters every 
day, and yesterday I thought I would try and get 
some of them answered. But I find that it makes 
my head ache, even thinking of the words to write a 
letter. So I have thought that I couldn’t write much. 
I did write the poem for the unveiling of Josiah 
Bartlett’s statue at Amesbury last Fourth. He was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, you know. Then I wrote some lines on the 
death of my old neighbor, Mr. Spofford.” 

The etched portrait of the poet, which appears at 
the front of his new edition, is by Schoff from a 
painting made of him in his youth by Bass Otis. He 
heard a year ago that the portrait was in the hands 
of a relation in Philadelphia; it was sent for, and 
came in two sadly defaced pieces, but was restored 
and etched, as aforesaid. He confessed that he “ got 
very tired of a good many ” of his poems before he 
finished revising them, and could not be induced to 
answer the invariable question which he liked the 
best. 

As to his health, it is quite as good as could be ex- 
pected, although it requires that he should be careful 
of himself. The Record writer notes that “a tall, 
straight old gentleman came toward me with a de- 
cidedly brisk and firm tread. I remembered the por- 
trait in F. H. Underwood’s biography and thought it 
a good likeness; the long, black eyebrows scarcely 
touched with gray, the eye itself but little more 
dim, the lips though more sunken, not altered in ex- 
pression. The dark-tinted skin revealed in the cheek 
some color.” He told another visitor: “Ob, I am 
able to go about these grounds and split wood pretty 
well. I have never attempted to imitate Gladstone 
and chop down trees ; but I like to split wood.” 

The most entertaining part of the Tribune letter is 
the following: “ Mr. Whittier’s attention was called 
to the lines from his ‘Snow Bound’”’: 

“Our father rode again his ride 

On Memphremagog’s wooded side ; 

Sat down again to moose and samp 

In trapper’s hut and indian camp.” 
We asked him if he had ever visited that beautiful 
lake, and he said he had not, for he was not much of 
a traveler. He had never been farther south 
than Maryland, farther West than Pennsylvania, 
and not so far North as Canada. His allusion to 
Lake Memphremagog, which lies one-third in Ver- 
mont and two-thirds in Canada, Mr. Whittier ex- 
plained in this way: 

“When my father was a yonng man, he joined a 
party of horsemen and they rode through the wilds 
up to Lake Memphremagog. There they met a tribe 
of friendly Indians. The country was wild. No set- 
tlement had been made there by the whites. On the 
day of my father’s arrival there these Indians had 
gone on a big spree, and every man in camp was 
tipsy, with but one exception, and he was kept busy 
looking after his companions to prevent them from 
rolling into the lake, and getting into mischief. My 
father asked the sober Indian if he never got drunk. 
He replied, ‘Oh, yes; me get drunk some time; not 
now; me keep watch this time; next time me get 
drunk.’” 
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The women of Mr. Whittier’s household, who 
take the fondest care of the good old poet, are thus 
described in the Record. The three sisters, the 
Misses Johnson and Mrs. Woodman, are wholesome- 
looking women with strong faces, strong natures, 
strong wills. They dress plainly in black gowns, 
and crimp their gray-sprinkled brown bair and part 
it in the middle. Miss Pheebe Woodman, the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Woodman, is a fine, tall, dark-eyed girl of 
18 or 19, with a pleasant smile and quiet, housewifely 
ways. The mocking-bird in his cage on the table 
beside the porch-window kept silence. One of the 
cats had paid her respects to it of late and got away 
with its wing feathers. New ones were fast growing, 
but the bird, not forgetting yet the mishap, was too 
downhearted to sing. “ You can’t keep it long Itis 
a bird very difficult to rear,” said a friend to Whit- 
tier recently. “No, I don’t expect I can,” was the 
reply. “We have only had it ten years!” “We 
could show you a side of Mr. Whittier with which 
the world is not familiar,” said one of the Misses 
Johnson. “He has a great deal of humor to him— 
far more than anyone outside ourselves knows. 
Pheebe, bas he had some tea yet?” 


THE TYPE OF THE TRUE MAN. 


We are in hearty accord with the following extract 
from a new book entitled “‘ Jesus and the Men About 
Him,” by C. F. Dole, a New England writer who 
“ has ceased to be very deeply interested in questions 
of mere historical criticism. Larger and more im- 
portant subjects demand the thought of the world. 
Men need to know that a beneficent God manifests 
himself in human life now no less than when Jesus 
walked in Galilee. Men need to have preached to 
them what Paul used to say,—that ‘as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God are sons of God.’ Men’s 
faithlessness is not concerning the past, or about mat- 
ters which may never be proved. Their most fatal 
want of faith touches the present. Itis whether this 
world is so truly God’s world that it is safe and only 
safe to do business, to treat neighbors, and to manage 
the state by the golden rule. Men wait to see the 
real and ever new miracles of faith, hope,and love. 
Show men these perfectly practicable miracles, al- 
ready worked in certain divine lives, worked afresh 
in myriads of lives, and doubt and fear shall flee from 
the earth. ; 

“The steel needle, so far as it is only of steel, will 
not point true to the north. It will point wherever 
you lay itdown. Magnetize the steel if you want it 
to point to the north. So men’s lives, so far only as 
they are of good material, will not necessarily hold 
true to the life of God. But Jesus’s life was mag- 
netized and possessed. The life and forces of God 
played through it. It gave itself utterly to their mo- 
tion. Whither the spirit pointed there it went. It 
is not merely the goodness of the excellent material 
that the world wants. It wants vitalized goodness, 
It wants men like Jesus alive and awake in every 
city, village, and household. It wants not merely 


kindly-intentioned people, but people magnetized to 
a purpose, vitalized with love, committed to the 
Christ’s kind of life. 


The magnetized mate- 











rial points the same way. What does the voice of God 
bid us to do for the love of man? Christ’s way is the 
way that every soul asking this question instinctively 
takes. In the hour that I ask this question, I join 
hands with the true and noble of all lands and 
ages. Finally, what gives our ordinary lives 
inspiration and comfort? Jesus’s vitalized goodness, 
we answer, goes by contagion, asthe flame kindles in 
the dry fuel. Like the old story of the beacon-fires 
that blazed from burning Troy, from headland to 
headland about the Algean sea, carrying good tidings 
to ten tbousand homes, so the fire of the Christ’s 
light plays and kindles from century to century 
through history till it bursts out in a million 
homes. For the type of Jesus is the coming 
type of the true man everywhere—a living man, a 
just, friendly, brotherly man, of wide, quick sympa- 
thies, of incandescent faith and hope.” 





Wuen I think of the friends by whose kindness 
and love my life has been enriched and blessed 
through all these years, I often feel that, if I have 
done no other good than to call out the kindness 
which I have experienced from them, I have not 
lived in vain. May we all lay up treasures of this 
kind, looking back upon the past, not with sorrowful 
regrets for what is gone, but with thankfulness for 
the richer gifts into which it has ever been trans- 
muted by time, change, and death, our friends losing 
their lives only to find them transformed and glori- 
fied, laying down their dying members in the dust, 
and rising from them spiritual and immortal beings. 
As such, may we cherish always the remembrance of 
them from each new experience when it passes 
away, carrying with us the better thought and life to 
which it bas helped us. So with every friend who 
passes from this to a more perfect form of being. 
May we cherish in our heart of hearts a new and 
dearer companionship as we advance in years, com- 
passed about more and more by a cloud of heavenly 
witnesses. So may we live in them and they in us, 
our lives more and more hid with them in God. 
And, when this life of faith and hope is resolved 
into sight, and that which is in part is done away, 
then shall the shadows be removed from our eyes, 
and we shall know even as we are known.—Dr. J. H. 
Morison. 





Wuen trouble is brewing, keep still. When slan- 
der is getting on its legs, keep still, When your feel- 
ings are hurt, keep still, till you recover from your ex- 
citement at any rate. Things look differently 
through an unagitated eye. In a commotion once I 
wrote a letter, and sent it, and wished I had not. In 
my later years I had another commotion, and wrote 
a long letter; but life had rubbed a little sense into 
me, and I kept that letter in my pocket against the 
day when I could look it over without agitation and 
without tears. I was glad I did. Silence is the most 
massive thing conceivable sometimes. It is strength in its 
very grandeur.—Dr. Burton, 





“ Nornine gan be very ill with us when all is well 
within.” 
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A PET HUMMING-BIRD. 


“ ” | : | 
His name was “Dot,” and he was the tiniest mite, | AccorpinG to a London correspondent, of Mr. John 


not larger than a good sized bumble-bee. 

I found him one morning last summer after a se- 
vere windstorm, lying helpless, with one of his 
gauzy wings injured in such a way that he could not 
use it for flying. He was not at all frightened when 
I approached and picked him up, but looked appeal- 
ingly at me outof his very small, black eyes. I 
could not but admire the elegance of his dress, show- 
ing green and gold with a glowing patch of red on 
his breast, while his feathers were perfumed with 
the scent of many flowers. 

Naturally, so small a bird did not require a man- 
sion to livein. Indeed, ‘‘ Dot” tried to tell me, in 
the way birds have of talking, that a cozy abode 
would meet with his approval. I found thata paste- 
board box would answer the purpose, and when I 
had strewn the bottom with sweet-smelling leaves, 
and put a twig across it, in the way of furniture, 
“ Dot” was installed in his new home, 

He would rest quietly on his perch, dreaming, as 
I imagined, of the days that were gone, of the blue 
sky, the sweet June breeze, until, recollection prov- 
ing too strong, he would try to use his wings. Then, 
alas! instead of bearing him up as they were wont 
to do, they could give him no support, but left him to 
fall to the floor of his house, there to lie patiently 
waiting for some one to replace him in an upright 
position. Every morning “ Dot” and I made a tour 
of the garden, his specks of feet resting confidently 
on my enormous finger. We visited every blossom in 
turn, and he took a little honey from each. Many a 
time I thought I had lost him, he went so deepdown 
into the huge morning-glories. When the season of 
flowers was over, I made a mixture of sugar and wa- 
ter to take the place of his natural food. He did not 
appear to distinguish any lack in the flavor of this 
make-believe honey ; and when I let a drop of it 
form on the end of my finger, he was always ready 
to run out his long tongue (which looked like a 
thread of silver) and sip it off. He seemed to thrive 
on this artificial diet, and would no doubt be living 
now had I not one fatal day placed the dish contain- 
it too near him. I left him musing in his quiet way 
over past delights, but returned to find his body 
floating on this sticky sea, with his dear little feath- 
ers in sad disarray. 

Poor “ Dot!” His trials were over, and I con- 
soled myself by fancying that he was away in the 
humming-birds’ heaven, happy in a garden of flow- 
ers of which we have never seen the like.—St. Nich- 
olas. 


SacriFice is the only possible bond of union be- 
tween one heart and another. That our relations 
with one another do not grow more and more inti- 
mate every day is simply because our pride or disin- 
clination to sacrifice ourselves continues unaltered. 
Parallel lines, ever so produced, never meet. Proud 
hearts never meet. Humility must blend them, or 
union is impossible.—Selected. 





“ One only can discern between infirmity and sin.” 





JOHN BRIGHT’S FAMILY. 


“ 


Bright’s sons, John Albert was always the “good” 


| boy; Leatham, now an M. P., was the mischievous 


one, and Philip was the hard-working one. Not long 
ago Philip was employed in the fitting shed, having 
an aptitude for the making and mending of machin- 
ery. When he had gone through the grades in that 
shop he put in a year or two at Petrie’s iron foundry 
in the town. He carried his breakfast “can,” and 


| shared the company and work of all the other men, 


every one of whom he seemed to think as good as 
himself. His brother Leatham was put through the 
drills at the mills, and so was John Albert. John 
Bright himself learned how to work before he began 
to speak for and represent workingmen. His father, 
old Jacob, was a poor man with nearly as many 
children as he had shillings a week for his work asa 
weaver. At the present day the Bright Mills are 
scarcely to be surpassed in the country. Over 2,000 
hands are employed in them.— Exchange. 


“ WHILE we repudiate emphatically the idea that 
Mohammedanism can be a substitute for Christianity 
in civilizing Africa,” says the Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., 
in the American Missionary, “ yet it is only just that 
we should admit that Islam brings with it some in- 
fluences for good into that benighted land—influences 
that strongly appeal to the higher instincts and as- 
pirations of the people, and are, therefore, an elevat- 
ing power. First of all, the One True God of Islam 
tends to lift the African above his idols, his fetich, 
his witchcraft, and his cannibalism. Th®&n, the pro- 
hibition of wine and strong drink snatches the peo- 
ple from what threatens to be the vortex of their 
ruin—intemperance ; while Christian nations are 
now, to their shame and infamy, swelling the floods 
and increasing the velocity of that vortex by larger 
importations of intoxicating liquors. Then, too, the 
followers of Mohammed are using the school of the 
prophets in the preparation of their missionaries. 
The great training school, the Old University of 
Cairo, is said to number at times as many as ten 
thousand students of the Koran,a number which 
may well challenge a comparison with the Protestant 
theological seminaries of Europe and America, not 
only by their numbers, but by the astonishing suc- 
cess of their pupils as missionaries. They run where 
we halt, they win where we fail.” 





Says Lew Wallace, (author of “ Ben-Hur’’) in his 
preface to the new book on the “ Boyhood. of 
Christ :” “Should one ask of another or wonder to 
himself why I, who am neither minister of the Gos- 
pel, nor theologian, nor churchman, have presumed 
to write this book, it pleases me to answer him respect- 
fully—I wrote it to fix an impression distinctly in 
my mind. Asks he for the impression thus sought 
to be fixed in my mind, then I would be twice 
happy did he content himself with this other ans- 
wer—The Jesus Christ in whom I believe was, in all 
the stages of his life,a human being. His divinity 
was the Spirit within him, and the Spirit was God.” 
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THE INDWELLING GOD. 


“THe man who finds not God in his own heart will 
find him nowhere, and he who finds him there will 
find him every where. 

The reason why men are so often disappointed 
in their search for God is that they do not look for 
him first of all where he should chiefily be sought— 
in the manifestations he makes of himself in their 
own mindsand hearts. They suffer the noises of the 
world to drown the “still small voice” that never 
ceases to plead with them to keep in the path of 
righteousness and peace.—David Swing. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The wood used in the manufacture of spools is an 
item of no small importance already in the forest-crop of 
some of the Northern States ; and the demand for it is in- 
creasing rapidly. The wood of the Canoe Birch is used al- 
most exclusively for this purpose, although the Gray Birch 
is used also in small quantities. Maine, and especially 
Piscataquis county, is now the headquarters of the spool- 
wood industry ; and a large number of vessels loaded with 
spool-wood have sailed direct, during the summer, from 
Bangor to foreign parts. The wood for this purpose must 
be clear aud entirely free of knots and other imperfec- 
tions; it is sawed into squares, of different dimensions, 
four feet long, which are delivered to the spool-makers tied 
into bundle.s Several million feet of Birch timber—prob- 
ably twelveor fifteen—are cut annually in the Maine for- 
ests alone for this purpose. The amount of Canoe Birch 
lumber standing in our northern forests is still large, and 
as the trees grow rapidly up to a certain age, the supply 
will not be exhausted soon, although the consumption is 
now increasing much more rapidly than it ever has before. 
—Garden and Forest. 

—Thread, from the fibre of the nettle, is now spun so 
fine that 60 miles of it only weigh about two and a half 
pounds. 

—In the trial of a new steam street-car in Sweden, the 
cost of fuel is said to have been only about two cents per 
mile. The car will seat twenty-four passengers, the en- 
gine being in one end of the car. 

—In some of the larger European botanical gardens—as, 
for example, the University garden in Berlin and the one 
in Heidelberg—the labels used for the trees are of zinc, 
with the name stamped in intaglio and then defined with 
oil paint. These labels are much cheaper than the porce- 
lain ones, more commonly seen, and are equally durable, 
needing no care but the renewal, at long intervals, of the 
paint; and an additional advantage is found in the fact 
that they can be made on the spot by unskilled workmen. 

—The assurance comes from the office of the Commis- 
sioner-General of the United States Exhibit at the World's 
Exposition to be held at Paris next year, that no bar or 
restaurant for the sale of liquor will be allowed in the 
United States section. 

—The London correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
in a dispatch on the 29th ult., says: “Mr. Bright’s pros- 
pects or possibilities of recovery are well described by one 
of his family as marvellous. Real recovery, unhappily, 
there can be none. His malady is incurable. But his 
condition has wonderfully improved. He even sits up, 
though a week ago he had no desire to rise from his bed. 
There is hope that his life may be prolonged for some 
months.” 


—Among the distinguished persons who died during 


two German Emperors, Roscoe Conkling, James Freeman 
Clarke, Sydney Howard Gay, General P. H. Sheridan, and 
Prof. Richard A. Proctor. 


A FIRE at Marblehead, Mass., on the night of the 25th 
ult., destroyed a considerable part of the business section 
of the town, including a number of manufactories. The 
loss is stated at about $500,000, on which there may be in- 
surance of $300,000. 

A NEWSPAPER statement that the Trustees of the pro- 
posed Williamson Industrial School had chosen a site for 
it is officially denied. The selection will be made, proba- 
bly, in a few weeks. Numerous tracts have been offered, 
at from $100 to $250 per acre. The choice is restricted to 
Philadelphia, Bucks, Montgomery, and Delaware counties. 
The size desired is 300 to 500 acres. 

A Sr. Pavut telegram says that a vote has been taken 
by a newspaper in Deadwood, Dakota, on the question of 
single or double Statehood, and it is shown that a little 
more than five-sixths of those answering are in favor of 
division and admission as two States. The answers re- 
ceived are from various parts of Southern Dakota, and 
those voting are of all occupations and political faiths. 

THE first engine and cars passed over the Poughkeepsie 
bridge, over the Hudson river, on the 29th ult. Connec- 
tion with the New York and Massachusetts Railroad was 
made in the morning, and the train passed over in the af- 
ternoon. 

THE steamer Bristol, of the Old Colony Line, was 
burned at her wharf at Newport, Rhode Island, on the 
30th ult. The fire started near the kitchen. No person 
was injured, but several passengers had a narrow escape. 
There is an insurance of $300,000, which will cover the 
loss. 

THERE are conflicting opinions between the Senate and 
House upon some of the details of the bill to create a new 
Department of Agriculture, which may not be reconciled 
before the adjournment of Congress. 

THE local steamboat inspectors at Memphis have nearly 
completed their investigation of the Kate Adams disaster. 
They find, from statements of the first clerk of the boat, 
that the Adams had 197 persons on board when she took 
fire. Of these 183 are known to have escaped, leaving 14 
as lost. 

THE number of deaths reported in this city last week 
was 340, being 18 less than in the previous week and 60 
less than in the corresponding period of last year. The 
total number of deaths for 1888 was 20,372, of whom 2,795 
were from consumption. 

THE Pennsylvania Legislature met and organized on 
the Ist instant. The message of the Governor was read. 
The gross debt of the State is $14,733,921, with assets in 
the sinking fund of $10,062,607, leaving a nett debt of $4,- 
676,313. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets this (Sev- 
enth-day) evening at 8 o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 
Race street. 

Wma. Heacock, Clerk. 





*,* John J Cornell will address a meéting under the 
care of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance, on Third-day evening, First month 8th, 1889, 
at 8 o'clock, at Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets. All are cordially invited. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS ~ 
UNDERTAKER, 





No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
4—-BopDiEs PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


eoakt; WM. HEACOCK, at 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCTATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Friend’ 
Intelligencer and Journal. 


MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS: 1889. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH Mo. 20, 1888. 


Rates for the Year 1889. 


Single subscriptions. $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
1d copies, $2.00 each, a year. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our “ Agent,”’ with the single 
exception of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for 
the p»per must be regarded as the agents of those sub- 
scribing through them When money reaches our hands 
we receipt for it ourselves, and no one, (except F. B. A., 
as above), is authorized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. We desire very much to add new names to our list,— 
both to sustain the paper. in place of older Friends, who 
are year by year removed by death; and to extend the 
circle of its usefulness. One object in making Club rates 
is to aid this new growth. We trust Friends sending Clubs 
will have some new nams, unless this is clearly not possible. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, installments. We can wait till the 
person getting up the club is ready with the money, but 
We cannot accept single names and money, (unless for 
new subscribers). at intervals through the year, on account 
of Club previously reported. 


Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs. please carefully designate all ‘‘new” 
names ; and in renewals, please use the same name as the 
paper has been coming to. If for any reason the name is 
changed, please call our attention to this fact, to avoid 
duplication. 


Discontinuances. 


We 40 not discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 
auency in payment) without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishiug to ‘stop’’ must so notify us. (With regard 
to this, we may say that a great majority of the subscri- 
bers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, continue from 
year to year without a break, and that to stop papers as 
soon as amount paid runsout, would give offense tu many, 
besides making a large increase of work for us at the 
busiest season of the year. We never intentionally continue 
a paper ordered stopped, when it is not in arrears.) 
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GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


M* SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
+ ¥ * 

FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 

AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 

INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLoTHs, Lic- 

NUM AND hiNOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rues, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKE1 PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 


LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
LOWEL INGRALNS. 83 N. SECOND STREET PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIKABES BORMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at aciual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has A of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gar ITS POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES, Vice eae eA TIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. - HENRY C. BROWN 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER ‘PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000, SURPLUS, : $1, 400,000 
. Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE Giana “ace 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUEY, AND TRY C0, "yt rn Oa ena 


Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CH ESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GzorcE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET, CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEB, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department. 708, - ASHBROOK. Trust Officer: J ROBERTS FOU L KE. 


Ss CONARD CO We offer postpaid at your 
E ES & own door,the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES in 

AND America, ai varieties, 

sizes and: prices, to suit 


auear S ES NE New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 
Neer tines REST, NEM Enaaeine BULBS. and JAPAN LILIES, New 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 


FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECET, BLE SEEDS. 
ods sent everywhere by mail 6rexpress. isfaction Guaranteed. Our N UIDE, 110 pages, 


b. andsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL whe write for it, 1t will pay you to see it before buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONSE CO, Rose Growers and i lmporters, West Grove, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 





CARPETINGS. BE CARPETINGS. 
’ Steve \ WILIONS, . .  . . . 81.75 


THE CHOIC ps? STYLE eee MAR- ‘tid - eee. 7 : a 3 on 
KET ALWAYS HERE. QU .  .  « 81.10 to $1.50 
E carry a full assortment of BIGE- BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to 81.35 
W" row and LOWELL BODY £ . eatin’. a aoe a 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. * ; F 
These makes are well known to be Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 
superior to all others. rs oF o Cloths. es 
A great variety of Smyrna Door- rom cents a pair upwards in- 
Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna ST RE* dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 
Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 


——____— | 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. ea 85 cts. each. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C, LIPPIN- 


COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CAR CARPET STORE, 


find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


Vriends’ Printing, is : 58. w Cor.. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadephia. 





